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The Times, Tuesday, December 21, 1965 
THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
SIGNIFICANCE FOR SCHOLARS 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES 


ments 

It is therefore a matter of some importance that certain basic positions bel 
stated which are likely to be acceptable to all those who possess some qualifica~ 
ser to speak with authority about the contents and implications of these: 
Scrolls. 4 

There first of all, the profound relevance of the Biblical scrolls to a 
proper wahustion of the Hebrew (Masoretic) text of the Old Testament. The 
new commentaries have added to our appreciation of Bible exegesis andi 
Midrashic evolution. One can scarcely fail to be excited by the sectariam 
documents and their place in inter-testamental history and literature or 
remain unmoved by the beauty of some of the Thanksgiving Hymns. 

The Enoch and Jubilees fragments are certain to affect our views of the 
transmission of apocryphal literature, and the general contribution to textual 
criticism, palaeography, and historical grammar is immense. To all this must. 
be added the value of the Judaean scrolls to the study of Judaism and Christi- 
anity. Yet even before the discovery of these documents scholars had good! 
reason to know that the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, as transmitted! 
by the Masoretes, was basically sound and that the New Testament did not? 
arise ex vacuo but had to be seen against its Jewish and Rabbinic background. 

It does not enhance the true value of the Dead Sea Scrolls to describe them) 
as the greatest archaeological discovery at a time when the Ugaritic texts have 
so profoundly contributed to the elucidation of the Old Testament and when’ 
the decipherment of Minoan Linear B (and possibly A as well) has drastically 
influenced our conception of the essential unity of the Eastern Mediteranean) 
world. 

Nothing that appears in the Scrolls hitherto discovered throws any doubt 
on the originality of Christianity. The Scrolls contain no reference or allusion’ 
to any Christian doctrine except such as can be traced to the Old Testament 
or can be found in Jewish thought of the inter-testamental periods nor is there’ 
any hint that the Rightful Teacher may have been regarded as in any sense’ 
divine. 

The undersigned belong to different denominations or to none. They have: 
no concern but to establish the truth and to see that these important documents) 
are studied and evaluated with caution, scholarship, and a sense of proportion.. 


Yours faithfully, 


G. R. Driver, Emeritus Professor of Semitic Philogoy, Oxford University. 
H. H. Row rey, Emeritus Professor or Hebrew, Manchester University. 
Perer R. Acxroyp, Professor of Old Testament Studies, 

London, University. 
MaTTHEW BLAck, Professor of Biblical Criticism, St. Andrews University. 
J. B. Seat, Professor of Semitic Languages, London University. 
D. Winton "Tomas, Regius Professor of Hebrew, Cambridge University. 
EDWARD ULLEeNDorFF, Professor of Ethiopian Studies, London University. 
D. J. WISEMAN, Professor of Assyriology, London University. 
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Voice, 2,000 Years Old 


everal years ago I parted with 
it seemed an exorbitant sum of 
rey to see the exhibition of the 
rad Sea Scrolls” at the Palestine 
haeological Museum in_ Jerus- 


“rge. Nevertheless, it was a collec- 
‘h well worth examining again, and 
yurney to Bloomsbury was under- 
en only to be faced with a long 
rue, four deep, slowly and impat- 
{tly shuffling past the exhibits. A 
seum attendant, upon enquiry, said 
t it had been like this for days. It 
ist have been the knowledge that 
bse scraps of leather would cause 
hh interest to so many people that 
ved these men to write this warning 
ter to The Times. 

The exhibition falls into four parts. 
he first of these deals with the dis- 
very of the scrolls and describes the 
any caves including the eleven near 
amran, in which they were found. 
te second part is concerned with 
2 Essenes, the “People of the 
rolls’. The third part includes 
tual scrolls and fragments thereof, 
vering Exodus, Leviticus (in Greek), 
euteronomy, Samuel, and _ the 
alms. There are also apocryphal 
ioks, commentaries, and sectarian 
orks including a collection of hymns. 
ad the fourth part of the exhibition 
scribes modern scroll research, illus- 
ating preparation of the Manu- 
ripts and techniques of identifica- 
mn and dating. 

These fragments of 2,000 year old 
rolls represent, among others, the 
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by the Rev. John Sims, Petts Wood 
library of a Jewish group — probably 
the Essenes — which founded a com- 
munity near the Dead Sea before the 
birth of Christ. The Dead Sea Scrolls, 
as they are popularly known, were 
discovered by accident. In 1947 a 
Bedouin boy was searching for a lost 
goat in the Judaean wilderness near 
the northwestern shore of the Dead 
Sea. As he climbed among the arid 
cliffs he picked up a stone and threw 
it into a cave. He heard pottery break- 
ing. Then he, together with some 
other shepherds, went into the cave 
and found several large jars. In 
several of them he found some aged 
scrolls wrapped in linen. The scrolls 
were later dated at about 100 B.c, 
Since then, every test of modern 
science, including carbon-14 dating, 
has indicated that the Dead Sea 
Scrolls are at least 1,900 years old. 
Except for a few previously discov- 
ered fragments, the Biblical works 
antedate the oldest known Hebrew 
manuscripts of the Old Testament by 
1,000 years. 

The war which broke out between 
the Arabs and the Jews held up 
further searching, but in 1949 an ex- 
pedition made its way to the now 
rifled cave, and after much work, 
found fragments of some 70 scrolls. 
Several other series of manuscript 
finds were made in various parts of 
the Judaean Desert as Arabs began to 
search the many thousands of caves, 
realising that they were onto a pretty 
good way of making money. One of 
the caches, found after much exhaust- 
ing searching, contained two rolls of 
copper, so oxidised that the scientists 
could neither open nor decipher them, 
At last someone thought of a-way to 
open these scrolls. A spindle was run 
through each scroll, which was then 
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filled with plaster-of-paris, with a 
wooden disk at each end. The scroll 
on its wheeled cradle was fitted under 
a depressible revolving saw, Each 
newly-cut segment, with the dust of 
ages still adhering to it was lifted away 
from the main body of the scroll, 
cleaned with a nylon brush mounted 
on a dental drill, and each segment 
laid out in sequence. It turned out to 
be an inventory of buried treasure — 
not so important from the point of 
view of the text of the Bible, yet in- 
triguing enough to capture the imag- 
ination. Unfortunately this scroll is 
not on display, and it is only repre- 
sented by photographs. Six months 
after discovering the copper scrolls, 
the Bedouin found the remains of a 
library under age-old rubbish, tens of 
thousands of fragments belonging to 
almost 400 separate scrolls, Since then 
discoveries have proceeded apace. 
People of all kinds are showing an 
interest in what at first would appear 
to be a subject as dry as the fragments 


themselves, because the scrolls are 
a voice echoing across 2,000 y 
They evoke a romantic image of 
last days of an ascetic Jewish — 
About 100 B.c. this group took re 
in a religious centre recently 
vated at Wida Qumran in’ 
Judaean wilderness. There, i 
thought by some scholars, they a 
ed the Messianicage. They aband 
Qumran in the year 68 as Ror 
battled a Jewish revolt, and conc 
their library in caves to await 
return. But they never came bac 
Decades may pass before the 
importance of the scrolls can 
assessed. But already they have fi 
important gaps. We are able tc 
how accurately the Hebrew text o 
Old Testament as it stands today 
come down to us. In some cases ~ 
preserved texts more faithful to 
original Old Testament books — 
those available up until now. | 
The Exhibition (British Muse 


= 


is open until January 29th. ; 


Jesus’ Baptism 


Baptism is one of the most im- 
portant things in our lives. It was for 
Jesus too. Yet His baptism has been 
rather squeezed out. We celebrate His 
birth, His circumcision and name, the 
coming of the Wise Men; we have a 
glimpse of His boyhood and then His 
first miracle at Cana followed by 
other miracles which “show forth” 
(Epiphany) that He is the promised 
Messiah with powef to save us from 
all our ills. All the Gospels of the 
Epiphany season do indeed “show 
forth” Jesus, but does not His baptism 
do that even more splendidly? Why 
no Sunday or indeed festival to cele- 
brate this high moment in His career? 


FOUR 


It was the beginning of His caree 
In the early church it was + 
brated on January 6th, and ini 
Eastern Church the celebration 
Epiphany on this day includes: 
baptism of Jesus although it fi 
second place to the celebration of) 
birth. In the West where the bir 
celebrated on December 25th, | 
uary 6th commemorates the cor 
of the Wise Men rejoicing in» 
Saviour also for the Gentiles. Ey 
any got piled up too much with 
to celebrate and so some of then” 
into the background. This is w 
happened to the baptism of Jesus. 
us it does not have its special 
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so we are in danger of losing all 
tit means for us. 


Ve get some idea of its importance 
n the fact that when St. Mark 
sents “the Gospel of Jesus Christ,” 
account begins with the baptism 
Jesus. St. Mark’s Gospel is in all 
)bability the first Gospel and it is 
» the shortest. It is the “basic 
sntials” Gospel. The other Gospels 
n fill out the account. St. Mark 
s of the vital deeds of Jesus and 
y little of His teaching. The first 
he deeds of Jesus recorded in Mark 
t show who He is and why He has 
ne is His coming to be baptized of 
in. 


We are told John’s baptism was a 
jptism of repentance for the forgive- 
ss of sins. Immediately following 
's baptism we are told that Jesus did 
't fall into sin. St. Mark’s Gospel 
pins like the Old Testament in 
mesis 1, 1. There, too, there was a 
an who was tempted. He sinned and 
ought ruin. Here the second Adam 
tempted. He does not sin. He brings 
lvation. As we are bound up in the 
st Adam to our hurt, so we are also 
uund up in the second Adam to our 
od. As it goes with Him, so it goes 
th His people. His forty days in the 
Iderness recall Israel’s forty years in 
e wilderness. After His temptation 
ctory, He begins to gather the 
welve of the new Israel. 


He is Israel’s Lord whose way John 
epared. He also stands for Israel. He 
entifies Himself with Israel so that 

Him and with Him Israel may 
me from the wilderness into posses- 
m of the Promised Land. God has 
me this for the old Israel. He had 
own Himself as a God who keeps 
is promises and delivers His people. 
1e Exodus was a deliverance from 
earthly bondage, but it gave prom- 
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ise of the big deliverance from man’s 
real bondage to sin. 

The Lord of Israel is come to make 
Israel’s way out of bondage—one like 
unto Moses but a greater. He does this 
for Israel. As representative then He is 
baptized for the forgiveness of sins. He 
is there for us also in His baptism. 
His solidarity with us includes our 
sins. 

Then comes the astonishing testi- 
mony of the Father and the Spirit. 
This is the one! It is like a fanfare 
and proclamation. Now the big thing 
is about to get under way. 

The man there for us in the water 
is clearly the man for the job — man 
so that he can be man there for us, 
but also the Son of God. One who is 
God takes on the job with the 
Father’s proclamation and the Spirit’s 
endowment. This baptism is the 
official beginning. Here begins what 
we call Christ’s ministry. He came. He 
said, to serve and not to be served. 
He serves for us. 

Dr. Luther loved to preach Jesus’s 
baptism at Epiphany. 

Here Jesus takes up His work. 
Hence this ts the first day of the New 
Testament... 

This shall be our joy. We are told 
about this not for the sake of Jesus 
but for our sakes. The dove Jesus saw 
and the voice He heard concern you 
and me. Christ had no need to hear 
the voice or see the dove, but this 
revelation is given to strengthen me. 
If I do not hear and see them they 
are of no use to me atall... 

The man who wants the grace of 
God and a loving Father must look to 
this man, for God says, “This is my 
beloved Son, with whom I am well 
pleased. Hearken to Him”, God’s 
heart, pleasure and favour rest on 
this person. If I would enjoy them I 


(continued on page 11) 
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KENTISH TOWN 

Two projects that dominated the 
past twelve months: new organ and 
new church hall. On 28 February, the 
£2750 Compton Electric Organ was 
dedicated. On 30 December, the 
contract was signed with Frederick 
Coyle & Co., builders, for the con- 
struction of a new hall costing 
£18,285. A loan of £15,000 was ob- 
tained from the Church Extension 
Fund, the sum to be repayed in ten 
years. Architects are Bader & Miller 
who also designed St. Andrews Luth- 
eran Church, Ruislip. The new build- 
ing which will incorporate one wall of 
the old hall will provide a large hall, 
a large meeting room, three smaller 
rooms, kitchen, cloakrooms, and a 
new entrance and hall way. 

During construction, congregation- 
al meetings and Sunday School classes 
are being held in the adjacent Polish 
Lutheran Church House, once the 
parsonage of Luther-Tyndale Congre- 
gation. 


TOTTENHAM 

1. Sunday 5 September was a 
notable mission day: an overseas 
stress in the morning service when 
Missionary-to-India Martin Lutz, 
London-born, preached; a home 
missions emphasis in the afternoon 
when 25 from Holy Trinity travelled 
30 miles to Petts Wood for the Ordin- 
ation of J. L. B. Cremer. 

2. Sunday 7 November brought 
Lutheran Women from various con- 
gregations to Holy Trinity for the 
LWL Convention. 

3. The oldest member of the ELCE, 
out of gratitude for special blessings 
received in 1965, gave £150 to his 
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congregation to install new infr: 
heating in the church, 
4. Most gratifying of all: the s 
increase in church attendance, 
Communion, Bible Class and in 
ings. 


RUISLIP ] 
The Confirmation of twelve 
teenagers on Whitsunday and 
adults on 12 September, brought 
communicant membership over 
100 mark by the time of St. Andre 
tenth Anniversary on the Fiftes 
Sunday after Trinity, 26 nna 


which was also the Fifth Annive 
of Church Dedication. To mark 

casion, the 100 people who staye 
pot-luck dinner saw a coloured 
lecture on the history of St. An 
from its beginning in a hired hal 
the presentation by Pastor and 
Rakow of a silver statuette 
“Martyrdom of St. Andrew” 
congregation. ; 

Holiday Bible School in Au 
enrolment 70, drew 90 parents a 
children to its Closing Prograry 
250 attended the Sunday Se 
Christmas Pageant Service. 

Two new Sunday worship feat 
Matins used once a month, ony 
Sunday when the Evening Ser 
usually Vespers, is the celebratic. 
Holy Communion; laymen reac 
Lection in both Matins and Vest 


HARLOW 
A year not characterised by b 
spectacular, but by the steady un 
Word and Sacrament, can be su 
up: a wonderful year of grace 
truth. We have worshipped our 
all year. We have received Absoliv: 
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| the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
oper regularly. By celebrating it 
ve a month in the Children’s Ser- 
e too, the children are becoming 
are of its importance. We have 
died the Word in Bible classes, two 
re adult classes having started 
ently. 


RDIFF 


The highlight in 1965 was the Con- 
mation of Linda Burston and 
arilyn Inker, but there were others : 
sting ELCE pastors for their Sum- 
vv Barnes Conference, a big under- 
sing with even bigger enjoyment; 
= successful first Guest-Host Nights 
> the parents of Sunday School 
ildren; the Narrative Communion 
rvice, an effective explanation of 
e Lutheran Liturgy in which Pastor 
nathan Cremer gave a commentary 
{ each of its parts as it proceeded; 
te re-establishment of Holiday Bible 
thool and CEF in the life of the 
lission; the gift from a noted South 
Vales artist of a still-life painting as 
mark of appreciation for the archi- 
ctural beauty of the church; the 
wticipation of Cardiff Lutherans at 
te London Synod and the Coventry 
‘ission; the fine response of nine 
merican families at Cheltenham to 
utheran services conducted there by 
astor Feuerhahn. 


LYMOUTH 

The main 1965 happening was the 
rganisation of No. 9 ELCE congre- 
ation, “St. Peters Lutheran Church” 
1 July. The first Church Council, 
reoffrey Ellacott, Chairman, Dennis 
koden, Vice-C hairman; William 
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CLYDE 


Gapper, Secretary, John Colling, 
Treasurer, with their pastor, the Rev. 
Robert Bruer, drew up the constitu- 
tion, the first budget, and the applica- 
tion for membership in the ELCE. 
Other highlights: a Tennis Club 
formed by youth : quite a “racquet” ; 
a monster Guy Fawkes fire which 
attracted nearly 200, many of which 
stopped in afterwards at the church 
for a cup of tea; first three of six 
Guest-Host Nights (one a month 
October to March) caught the atten- 
tion of local newspapers who labelled 
them ‘“‘a Getting to Know You cam- 
paign” and judged: “Church With 
It’; a Plympton couple, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Colling, on the Holiday 
Bible Camp staff at Hothorpe Hall. 


COVENTRY 


The big event of the mission’s first 
year was the Christmas Film Festival 
which began it. The big thrill was the 
massive support during the films and 
the first two services from Lutheran 
congregations in London, Cardiff, Kast 
Kilbride, Cambridge and Harlow. 
A total of 513 attended the adult and 
children’s films. The first Sunday 
School session on 5 December had 35 
children in attendance; by the end 
of the month the enrolment had in- 
creased to 50, just about the maxi- 
mum that can be taught effectively in 
the hall. Still, at the hastily-prepared 
Children’s Christmas Eve Service the 
hall did hold over 80, half of them 
children all costumed by their parents 
for the Christmas event. The first 
service on 12 December, 71 in atten- 
dance, saw the first baptism : Thomas 
Mark, son of the pastor, the Rev. and 
Mrs. Roger Winger. 
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By Prof. Walter E, Buszin STM, MusD, Concordia Seminary, St, Louis Mo., U 


OUR 
LUTHERAN 
WORSHIP 


The Sermon 


“The position occupied in Christian 
worship by the Word and sacraments re- 
minds one of a high and mighty rock 
which protrudes above the waters of a sea. 
As the water of the sea rolls around the 
rock, so the sacred forms of the Liturgy of 
the Church form an impressive circle 
around the Word and the Sacraments, the 
heart and centre of true Christian wor- 
ship.” These words were spoken by 
Wilhelm Loehe (1808-1872), father of the 
liturgical movement in the Lutheran 
Church. 

The sermon plays an important part in 
the Lutheran Service, for it interprets and 
applies the Word of God selected by the 
Church for the day. It also helps to pre- 
pare people for the Sacrament of Holy 
Communion. 


The Sermon and the Church Year 


History testifies that the worship of the 
Church suffers and declines when the 
sermon is neglected, or when it fails to 
interpret and apply the Word of God 
truthfully, relevantly, systematically, and 
in a manner which glorifies God and 
edifies the worshipper. The Reformation 
of the 16th century was in large part an 
outspoken protest against the neglect and 
misuse of the sermon. 

To protect the Church and her people 
against poor and false preaching, the 
Church has adopted the church year, and 
her pastors base their sermons on selections 
from the Epistles and Gospels, which have 
been assigned by the Church to the Sun- 
days, feasts, and festivals of the church 
year. 

Preaching the Gospel 

The Lutheran Church requires that her 
pastors preach the Gospel of Christ Cruci- 
fied. She thus heeds the words of 2 Corin- 
thians 4: 5: “We preach not ourselves, but 
Christ Jesus the Lord.” The Church insists 
that the Law be preached when and as it 
is needed; her emphasis is, however, on 
true Gospel preaching. 

Such preaching fits perfectly into the 
Lutheran liturgical service of worship. 
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Moralistic and “fire and_ brimst 
sermons are unsuited for our worship 
its liturgy. Sentimental and sati 
preaching conflict with our mode of | 
ship, which stresses moderation, sol 
and a respected type of preaching. 
preaching can be inspiring and invig 
ting. | 
Preaching and Teaching | 

A good preacher is also a good te 
In his younger years Luther stressed 
the chief characteristic of a sermon sh 
be that it teaches. A good preacher 
therefore, be resourceful, studious, 
intelligent. We marvel at pastors who 
preached to the same congregati 
many years and yet have not “prea: 
themselves out’’. 

Calvin and Zwingli‘also stressed! 
educational values of the sermon. 
ever, they never got beyond this 
Luther, on the other hand, stressed 
later years that pastors preach not 
inform and educate but also to 
comfort, and inspire. While Calvin~ 
Zwingli saw in the preacher chiefl 
teacher, Luther saw in him also the 
the shepherd, a bearer of the good 
of the redemption wrought by 
Christ. 

A faithful preacher is, above all, a 
of God, a prophet, a preacher of right 
ness, an instrument of the Holy 
Christ warned His disciples and wo: 
pers: “Beware of false prophets, 
come to you in sheep’s clothing, 
inwardly they are ravening wolves,” 
thew 7: 15, Faithful preachers, h 
follow the command of Christ: “Go 
and preach the kingdom of God,” ‘J 
9: 60. 


Before and After the Sermon 

Most pastors introduce their sem 
with a benediction. However, they neew 
always do so. Occasionally they ui 
hymn stanza, and on Easter Sunday + 
use: “Christ the Lord is risen; He is | 
indeed.” 

A benediction called the Votum me 
used after the sermon. Such a Votur® 
“May He who hath begun the good ~ 
in you continue it until the day at 
Christ. Amen’’, Again, words other t 
Votum may be used. Thus on Good Fa 
pastors may use: “The blood of | 
Christ, God’s Son, cleanseth us from 


sin”. | 
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ntry Evening Telegraph, 
day, December 7, 1965 


FIRST SERVICE AT NEW 
COVENTRY CHURCH 


‘he first service at the recently-built 
mgelical Lutheran Church of England 
jastern Green Road, Coventry, is to be 
{ next Sunday, December 12, at 6.30 


n addition, the first baptism will take 
se—that of Thomas Mark, the two 
ks’ old son of the pastor, the Rev. R. E. 
ager, and Mrs. Winger, who live at 25 
=wood Avenue. 

Ar. Winger, who has been working for 
st of the year to set up the Coventry 
irch, the first of its demonination in the 
dlands, is hoping for a good response 
im local people. 


Canadian Preacher 


‘The series of films which we organised 
‘lead up to the first services were well 
»ported,” he told The Coventry Even- 
- Telegraph, and 35 children between 
ages of four and 13 attended our first 
aday school last Sunday morning.” 

The preacher at next Sunday’s service 
1 be the Rev. Dr. E. G. Pearce, president 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
gland. A Canadian who has been in 
s country for about 20 years, he was 
merly an Army chaplain, and now repre- 
its Europe and Africa on a world Luth- 
in committee. 

For the time being, services at the church 
ll be every Sunday at 6.30 p.m., and 
nday school at 10.30 a.m. 


ith Devon Times, 
ursday, December 30, 1965 


NEW LOOK FOR A 
CHRISTMAS SERVICE 


The congregation of St. Peters Luth- 
an Church, Plympton, has decided, this 
ar to replace the usual Christmas Eve 
rvice with one in which younger mem- 
rs of the church could actively partici- 
te. 

The service, under the leadership of the 
sv. Robert Bruer, consisted of carol 
iging led by a choir formed from child- 
n of the Sunday School, who also read 
sons from the Bible. Tonight’s service 
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Our Churches inthe News 


for New Year’s Eve will be the normal 
type for the time of the year. 


1966 SYNOD RESOLUTIONS 


All ELCE congregations, missions, 
boards and other eligible bodies are 
asked to give early consideration to 
resolutions which they intend to sub- 
mit for debate at the 1966 Synod at 


Petts Wood. Such resolutions must 
be in the hands of the Secretary, 
117-123 Golden Lane, London, E.C.1, 
not later than 31 January, 1966. 


Sunderland Echo, 
Monday, January 10, 1966 


WEARSIDE ECHOES 
by Onlooker 


Nowhere does contemporary archi- 
tecture make more impact than in some of 
the new churches which have been built up 
and down the country, and to many tradit- 
ionalists, so far as design is concerned, some 
of these new places of worsihp are not 
pleasing. 

In the case of the new Lutheran 
Church which is to be dedicated in Queen 
Alexandra Road, Sunderland, on Saturday 
however, contemporary design has been 
used to some purpose, to indicate the asso- 
ciation of the church with traditional in- 
dustry of the area. 

The church has been built in the form 
of a ship, and incorporated in the Cross 
of Christ which adorns the front of the 
building—which represents the bow of a 
ship—is an anchor. 

The pastor, the Rev. R. J. Suckow, an 
American who has lived in this country 
since 1963, tells me that the representation 
is two-fold. “It is partly to represent the 
ship of faith of Christianity,” he said, “and 
partly because of Sunderland’s  ship- 
building tradition.” 


IMPORTANT DATES 


1. Twelfth Annual Synod at Christ 
Lutheran, Petts Wood, Friday 


and Saturday, 13-14 May. 
. Budget Conference at Concordia 


House, Golden Lane, London 
ECI, Saturday, 19 March. 


NINE 


“WE DEDICATE THIS BUILDING TO THEE ". The members of St. Timothys, augmented by Lutherans fre 
Cambridge, Coventry, Liverpool and East Kilbride, consecrate their new house of worship in the Act of Dedica 


Newe 
Monday, January 14, 1966 


FILMS USED IN NEW 
CHURCH 

Sunderland’s newly dedicated Lutheran 
church welcomed its congregation with a 
film last night. 

The Church believes firmly in the use 
of modern methods to spread their message. 

Rev. Ronald Suckow, the American 
pastor in charge of the strikingly-designed 
church in Queen Alexandra Road, ex- 
plained that a survey of the area had 
shown many people in Sunderland had no 
religious denomination or contact with any 
church. 

At the same time newspapers, televis- 
ion and films were constantly touching 
their lives. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
England has adapted these media to bring 
the church in contact with people. 

Although the method is unorthodox the 
message is not. 


astle Journal, 


Needed 
Pastor Suckow believed that the Bible 


%! 


message is needed more than ever to 
“In these times when the world is all at 
people are longing to hear definite ans? 
and doctrine based on the Scriptures.” | 

He points to his own increasing com 
gation as proof of his belief. 

The church, opened in old premisé 
James William Street twelve years” 
has grown steadily. Since then the num 
of Lutheran church members in Bre 
has increased by 15 per cent each yea 

The new church which was dedie 
at the weekend by Dr. E. George Peg 
chairman of the Evangelical Luthi 
Church of England, is one of Sunderla 
most noteworthy new buildings. 

It is a triangular shape and built imt 
likeness of a high-bowed boat. 


Identify 


The film festival which opened 
night with The Life of Martin Luther. 
continue on Sundays and Thursdays 
four weeks. The pattern of worship af 
church will then be more traditional 
Sunday evening services and a mom 
Sunday school for children. 


AT THE SUNDERLAND DEDICATION. Left to right: The Rev. Floyd Bosch of Luther-Tyndale, Lone! 
pastor of St. Timothys; Mr. G. A T. Bagier, Member of Parliament for Sunderland South; the Rev. Dr. E. G 
ELCE Chairman; the Rev. Ronald Suckow, present pastor St. Timothys; the Mayoress; Alderman A. Watsoim 
Sunderiand; Mr. Joseph Agar, Chairman Se. Timothys. 
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ay, January 17, 1966 


HE NEW “ SHIP-SHAPE ” 
CHURCH 


urch representatives from all over the 
try attended the dedication of the new 
-shape”’ St. Timothy’s Lutheran 
ch in Queen Alexander Road, Sun- 
nd, on Saturday. 


he building has been built in the form 
ship to indicate the association of the 
ch with traditional industry of the 


tt Saturday’s ceremony the key was 
ed over to the chairman of the congre- 
n, Mr. J. Agar, who unlocked the 
, and it was opened by the pastor, the 
. R. J. Suckow, an American who has 
1 in this country since 1953. 


‘the church was dedicated by the Rev. 
E. G. Pearce, chairman of the evan- 
cal Lutheran Church of England, the 
gist was the Rev. F. Bosch, a former 
tor of the church in James William 
set, and the preacher was Mr. Suckow. 


n the congregation were the Mayor 

Mayoress of Sunderland (Ald. and 
s. A. Watson), Mr. Gordon Bagier, 
?. for Sunderland South, and pastors 
{ their wives, and lay-men from East 
bride, Coventry, Cardiff, Plymouth, and 
London area. 


Jesus’ Baptism (continued from page 5) 


must cling to this person. God’s 
favour is to be found nowhere else in 
all the world but in Him. With Christ 
comes the proclamation to all the 
world of a gracious God. The world 
must heed the same words which He 
heard, “This is my beloved Son, with 
whom I am well pleased”. 

These words do not just apply to 
His body there but to everything 
about Him and so to what He says. 
It is as if God said, “Give heed every 
one to what He says’. When Christ 
says, “Be baptized”, then believe it. 
Believe it and recewe tt. Then those 
words also go for me: “This is my 
beloved son”. 

Therefore let us give thanks that 
we today make our own this precious 
baptism of the Lord Christ. His bap- 
tism is His coronation as teacher and 
Saviour. We will therefore acknow- 
ledge no other teaching and give heed 
to no other Saviour than Him, and 
our loyalty to him will be in acknow- 
ledging ourselves as set to do no 
other works than those which follow 
the works of Christ. 


CHURGH EXTENSION FUND 


(For eleven months February-December ) 


Loans 

KENTISH TOWN £1924 
| TOTTENHAM 803 
RUISLIP 1066 
SUNDERLAND 366 
PETTS WOOD 635 
BOREHAM WOOD 491 
CARDIFF 329 
CAMBRIDGE 3 
HARLOW 129 
PLYMOUTH 493 
EAST KILBRIDE 181 
COVENTRY 139 
POLISH LUTHERANS 1004 
OTHERS 1147 
Grand Total £8710 


NuARY, 1966 


Donations Total Withdrawals 

£518 £2442 £5389 

85 888 1449 

24 1090 1029 

13 379 300 

10 645 249 

21 512 254 

16 345 50 

0 3 146 

2 131 18 

WW 504 49 

7) 183 538 

1 140 143 

0 1004 0 

543 1690 459 

£1246 £9956 £10,073 
ELE*7EN 


at 
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THE COVER 


NEW SUNDERLAND CHURCH 


The new £20,000 St. Timothys 
Lutheran Church in Sunderland, 
Co. Durham, was dedicated on 
Saturday, 15 January. Its nautical 
design, in the shape of a ship's 
bows, recognizes the ship-build- 
ing tradition of Sunderland and 
symbolizes the Christian ‘‘ship of 
faith’’. The church on the upper 
floor seats 150, the hall at base- 
ment level another 150. 


The new church, heralded for its 
striking design by Sunderland 
and Newcastle newspapers, was 
also featured by television news 
and camera men. 


The service was conducted by 
the Rev. Floyd Bosch of London, 
formerly St. Timothys pastor, 
and the sermon preached by 
the Rev. Ronald Suckow, present 
pastor. Dr. E. Geo. Pearce, 
ELCE Chairman, led the congre- 
gation in the Act of Dedication. 


q 


2. This is a CEF hall — and 


CEF is helping to rebuild it today 


cia 


Luther-Tyndale Memorial, London N.W 


Old Hall dedicated 1902 Cost: L5E 
Church dedicated 1938 Cost: £5E 
New Hall begun 1966 Est. Cost: £1 
In 1901 


the first ELCE congregation, then 
Immanuel Lutheran Church, purchase 
Leighton’s Music Hall in Kentish Tow 
first house of worship — with help ff 
Missouri Synod CEF. 


In 1938 


the congregation, changing its ne 
Luther-Tyndale Memorial Church, buil 
church — with its own funds, raised, it 
in one meeting. 


In 1966 


the congregation began constructior 
new hall — with the help of a CEF I 


Luther-Tyndale was helped with CEF fund: 


CEF has helped every ELCE congregation 


CEF needs the help of every ELCE congrec 


INVEST NOW 


THE CHURCH EXTENSION F 
117/123 GOLDEN LANE, LONDON 


